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Guide Posts for Rural Youth 


E. L. Kirkpatrick’s report to the American Youth Commission 
on rural youth raises some fundamental questions and suggests 
some positive answers. 

How large is the human surplus in the country? For three out 
of every five farm boys who reach working age each year, Dr. Kirk- 
patrick points out, there are now no jobs on the farm. The defense 
program may temporarily obscure the lines of this problem for 
a while, but it will still be there to plague us. Of the 21,000,000 
Americans sixteen to twenty-four years old, nearly half live on 
farms or in villages. Like the urban youth previously studied by 
the American Youth Commission, these rural youths “are caught 
in a world that seems to have no need and no place for all of 
them.” 

Fundamentally, as Dr. Kirkpatrick’s report says, the place to 
begin solving the youth problem is in the community itself. State 
and Federal agencies can and should help, of course, but whatever 
these outside forces can do remains largely of an auxiliary nature 
to “community initiative and community action.” 

Moreover, this report puts it right up to those in charge of 
schools. ““The community can gain maximum results by working 
through and with the schools,” says Dr. Kirkpatrick. He outlines 
three main steps: (1) listing of workers and jobs; (2) educating 
for jobs; and (3) bringing jobs and workers together. Good schools 
in rural communities are already doing something of this. No 
archaic notion of what a high school has been in the past should 
be allowed to interfere with meeting direct needs of this sort. 





What of the Foreign Languages? 


Every true friend of the foreign languages must grieve over the 
failure of language teachers to live up to the opportunity they have 
in the high schools today. At no time in our history, perhaps, has 
it been as important as it is now to know other peoples, to under- 
stand and appreciate their languages and cultures. Yet so many of 
the statements one reads by modern language teachers seem to be 
largely devoted to lamentations over falling enrollments and 
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charges against other departments of the school and wicked pro- 
fessors of education who steer youth away from “academic” sub- 
jects! 

Cannot the modern language teachers look a bit more to their 
own responsibility in this matter? Can they not make more of an 
effort to see what is happening in high school education before 
condemning it? Do they not realize that resorting to a demand for 
more compulsory language instruction will make their position 
. more difficult than ever? Have they ever faced the possibility that 
what may be needed is better language teaching and particularly 
a more understanding relationship to the school and the children? 

Here and there one finds a language teacher who really sees the 
opportunity; in Latin, especially, there are some who have man- 
aged to re-establish themselves effectively by doing a superior piece 
of work definitely related to what the rest of the school is doing. 
But rare indeed is it to find a modern language teacher who really 
tries to work into the types of high-school education now being 
developed throughout the country. 

When will the language teachers see their opportunity and 
become part of the better general education that is being built up 
for youth instead of fighting it or staying aloof and sacrificing the 
values inherent in their discipline? 

W. C. R. 





Teacher and Community 


The success of the modern teacher is measured, not so much by 
her stock of information, but by the quality and scope of socially 
desirable behavior she can influence in all those for whom she is 
responsible and with whom she works. The character and scope of 
the teacher’s community experience becomes an important desid- 
eratum in the success of the educational program. 

From Student Leadership in Community Clubs, a publica- 
tion of the New Jersey State Teachers College at Trenton. 





The Job of the Schools 


It seems to be the job of the schools to get people ready in both 
training and spirit to educate themselves as they go along through 
life. This can be done in part by offering an education that gives 
a clearer appreciation of personal obligations and responsibilities, 
creates community spirit, and makes plain the basic relations of 
local groups to the state and nation. The educational challenge 
lies in acquiring knowledge about different situations, learning how 
to cooperate with others, and cultivating the desire to continue to 
learn.—American Youth Commission. 





Educational News and Events 
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A Gallup Poll on Education 


What do the people of the United States really think about 
youth and education? The American Youth Commission under- 
took to find out, and the National Education Association has pub- 
lished the results. 

According to the poll 73 per cent of the population do not 
think education is overemphasized; 21 per cent think it is; 6 per 
cent have no opinion. Of those who thought education was over- 
emphasized, most felt that education was not “practical enough,” 
some thought “too many people were being educated,” and a small 
number believed that education “gave people radical ideas and 
made them dissatisfied.” 

That education had improved was the view of 85 per cent of 
the population. As to controversial subjects in high schools, 72 
per cent of the general public thought young people should discuss 
them; 18 per cent were opposed to such discussion; 10 per cent 
had no opinion. 

On the question of school costs, 19 per cent of the public say 
“not enough” is spent for schools; 47 per cent think present ex- 
penditures are “about right,” 14 per cent “too much,” and 20 
per cent have no opinion. Asked to vote on “a special government 
program to provide part-time work and training for young people 
who have left school and are not able to find work,” 82 per cent 
favored it, 11 per cent were opposed, and 7 per cent had no 
opinion. 





An Occupational Adjustment Plan 


A plan to assist high-school principals in helping youth to be- 
come better adjusted occupationally after they leave school has 
been announced by the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. This “Occupational Follow-up and Adjustment Service 
Plan,” as it is called, involves the use of four instruments: (1) The 
Follow-up Record Card upon which certain essential school and 
home background data are entered before the youth leaves school 
and upon which the data from the successive follow-ups are ac- 
cumulated for the purpose of tabulation and cross-analysis; (2) the 
Post-School Inventory, a questionnaire which is sent to all youth at 
approximately one-, three-, and five-year intervals after they leave 
school; (3) the Follow-up Interview Schedule, with which a selected 
sample of the school leavers are interviewed; (4) the Employer In- 
terview Schedule, with which a selected sample of the employers of 
the youth are interviewed. 
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A Manual has just been published which contains specific in- 
structions for the use of the instruments, and detailed suggestions 
for carrying out a follow-up program. Any school interested in 
taking part in the study may obtain a sample set and further in- 
formation by writing to Edward Landy, Director, 425 W. 123d 
Street, New York City. 





Married Women Teachers 


In a new Public Affairs pamphlet, Should Married Women 
Work?, based on a study of the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, Dr. Ruth Shalcross states that the 
Federation finds opposition to the employment of married women 
growing, notwithstanding that most of the arguments against such 
employment have been found to be fallacious. 

“Married women are most likely to find bars against them if 
they seek jobs as school teachers, or as office workers,” says the 
report; “department stores are more liberal in their attitudes.” 





In the Nation’s 1,489 CCC camps, 7,402 educational films were 
shown in one typical month, the U. S. Office of Education reports. 
The Society for Curriculum Development announces that 
Building America will hereafter be handled by the Americana 
Corporation, New York City; Mrs. Frances Foster continues as 
editor. . . . “Resources and Education” has been chosen as the 
major theme of the 1941 annual conference of the Inland Empire 
Education Association, according to the Washington Curriculum 
Journal; this is a meeting usually attended by some five thousand 
teachers of the Pacific Northwest. 
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“School Lunches Using Farm Surpluses” is the title of a United 
States Department of Agriculture 1940 pamphlet obtainable for 
five cents from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. . . . Public Administration Serv- 
ice, 1313 E. 6oth Street, Chicago, announces publication of the 
Montgomery County Survey, dealing with the situation that de- 
veloped as a result of closing of the schools of Dayton, Ohio, in 
1938; the survey was directed by Professor George A. Works of the 
University of Chicago. . . . Despite the war, says the International 
Friendship League, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, the correspond- 
ence plan carried out among children from different nations con- 
tinues in operation over a considerable part of the world, and “the 
South American countries are showing particular interest and en- 
thusiasm.” 





Changes in My Teaching of English 
Since 1935 


ELIZABETH ROSE 
Tuscaloosa Senior High School, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
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N 1927, I was graduated from Tuscaloosa High School, where, 
Tix years later, I returned to teach English in the traditional 
way by which I had been taught. We called it the “spiral” method: 
theme on Monday (subject assigned by teacher); grammar drill 
and spelling on Tuesday; literature on Wednesday and Thursday; 
oral composition on Friday. Since the majority of our seniors went 
on to college—and did well in the higher institutions—we felt that 
we were performing our work nobly. 

Perhaps I was less forward looking than other English teachers 
during the years 1933 through 1936, for I never questioned any of 
the subject matter I taught nor any of the ways by which I taught 
it. In grammar, I drilled all the children of all the people on 
adverbial objectives, retained objects, or whatever else the text 
supplied. If John, who heard poor English at home, made many 
more errors than Mary, the daughter of a college professor, he got 
the same drill, and vice versa. In my class, John and Mary read 
the same magazine (Scribner’s, to which all underclassmen sub- 
scribed), the same short stories, the same essays, the same poems, 
from the same book—though Mary would do graduate work in col- 
lege, and John, without sacrament, would soon be thrust into our 
difficult and confusing world. 


Low RUMBLINGS 


About 1935 I began to hear low rumblings of adapting our 
teaching to the needs of the child and his community. By 1936 I 
was beginning to read and hear about stirring activity projects 
being carried on in the field of the social studies; but beyond the 
teaching of functional language skills and appreciation of good 
literature, I saw no place for the English teacher in the new cur- 
riculum. 


No change was made in my own teaching until 1937, when we 
began to bestir ourselves somewhat at Tuscaloosa High. Little 
change was made in my teaching of English grammar. All the 
children drilled on the same thing at the same time—whether they 
were guilty of the same errors or not. In oral composition, I took 
a few adventuresome steps from the old-time Friday afternoon tor- 
ture method by allowing children some choice in the things they 
might talk about and by mercifully seeking ways to help them feel 
at ease on their feet. Too, in written composition, I tried to choose 
topics that might be of real interest to a high-school child and to 
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give him some choice in the matter. Throughout the whole Eng- 
lish department, an effort was begun toward liberalizing the read- 
ing program. English teachers began scheduling class periods twice 
a month in the library for free reading-periods when students 
might read whatever they found of interest. 


MEMBER OF THE SOUTHERN STUDY 


It was during the spring of this year that Tuscaloosa High be- 
came one of the Southern Study schools. It was also the spring 
that I did my first large unit teaching. At the suggestion of the 
head of my department, I agreed to try to lead my junior children 
into a study based upon some need of our community. Having 
covered the prescribed ground in English for the year, I initiated 
a unit on share-cropping and tenant farming in the South, which 
sprang from the familiar territory of a poem in American litera- 
ture, Markham’s “The Man with the Hoe.” My primary purpose, 
as an English teacher, was to teach composition, both oral and 
written, around a subject of some interest to these children—and to 
encourage reading. For the first time, however, I had a secondary 
purpose: to modify the attitude of my pupils toward the South 
under criticism and to prepare them for their common vocations as 
Southern citizens. Though the unit was teacher-planned, teacher- 
initiated, and teacher-guided, the children had much choice in 
things they might do, might write, might say, and might read. | 
was more than pleased with the results of the study, for whatever 


we lost in my classroom of precision and routine was more than 
balanced by interest and industry. I was beginning to believe that 
oral and written expression, as well as reading, might be better 
taught through the medium of a natural and vital situation. 


After spending six weeks of the summer of 1938 in the Southern 
Association Workshop in Nashville, I returned to school in the fall 
not fully satisfied with teaching alike all the children of all the 
people. I was influenced further by the fact that our school per- 
sonnel was rapidly changing. Fifteen years before, Tuscaloosa High 
had sent go percent of her graduates out the avenue to the Uni- 
versity of Alabama or to other colleges throughout the country. 
But, within the past decade, our town had grown; so gradually 
that we had scarcely known it ourselves, we were no longer essen- 
tially a college-preparatory school. In the fall of 1938 only 50 
percent of our graduating class expected to continue their educa- 
tion. My principal, the head of my department, and I seemed to 
recognize simultaneously that these non-academic seniors should 
be released from the lockstep of the traditional course in Senior 
English. We were not yet ready to try a different method with 
those children planning to go to college. 
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““Non-Co_LLeGe” Boys AND GIRLS 


A week after school had started, I was presented with two 
classes of non-college boys and girls, with the privilege of working 
with them in the way I thought best. The course of study which 
they and I eventually developed that year had as its foundation a 
philosophy of education which I now believed: “The first duty of 
the school is to help pupils to do better the desirable things they 
are likely to do anyway.” These non-academics were likely soon to 
enter a vocation or to marry—or to do both. I wanted them to 
be successful in these things. In preparation for this end, we 
worked on two large units during the year: the first, a unit on 
vocational exploration; the second, a unit on personal equipment, 
which divided itself into several smaller units, based upon the at- 
tainment of qualities necessary for success in any field. Though 
I suggested the units, the students and I worked out together the 
things we would do and the ways we would do them. Usually, 
we all worked on the same units at the same time and in the same 
way. 

The oral and written expression and the reading these boys 
and girls did were more clearly directed toward the kinds of oral 
and written expression and the kinds of reading they would be 
most likely to do in life. They learned to interview imaginary 
future employers, to talk intelligently over the telephone, to give 
directions clearly, to converse entertainingly with their friends. 
They wrote letters applying for jobs, letters of introduction, letters 
ordering goods, friendly letters that everyday people write often— 
all to imaginary people; so the situation was not yet as life-like 
as possible. 

As to reading, their material was greatly broadened. Since we 
were developing units of work as the year progressed, one basic 
text was no longer practical. With magazine reading, likewise, we 
departed from the reading of the same magazine by all the stu- 
dents to the reading of a variety of periodicals. Since these boys 
and girls would be reading the newspapers after working hours, 
we tried to learn to read them intelligently. Though the non- 
academics were not taught the heavier classics, we read together 
many good poems, short stories, and lively essays. My aim was to 
open as many doors to reading as possible, but to close none. To 
this end, students were provided with the opportunity of reading 
both for a purpose and for pleasure. 


AND AS FOR GRAMMAR? 


In regard to English grammar, there was, in this course, as 
much provision for spelling, punctuation, grammar, and diction 
as in the formal type of class. The only difference lay in the time 
that drill occurred and in the kinds of grammar on which we 
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drilled. Practice came at the point of need rather than as an in- 
dependent block of work that had no immediate relation to use; 
and such things as adverbial objectives and retained objects were 
dropped to give more time for grammar which these children ac- 
tually needed to get along successfully in the world. Still we were 
all stopping to drill at the same time, on errors that the majority 
of the class seemed to be making. I was not yet providing for 
individual needs in grammar. 

As a whole, I felt that the year’s work with the non-academics 
was successful. At the end of the year, I had one criticism to make 
concerning a separate course for non-academics. In segregating the 
non-college from the college boys and girls, much of the leadership 
was taken from the non-academic group. 

I was happy that several of these boys and girls found a way, 
at the last minute, to go on to college. The next year, when their 
report cards came to us from the University of Alabama, I had 
definite proof that students taught by the method we had used 
were as well prepared for college as those who took the academic 
course in English; indeed, several of the students taught by the 
unit method did better in freshman English than those taught tra- 
ditionally. 

Because of my experience with large unit teaching, I was, in 
the fall of 1939, convinced that English might be more meaning- 
fully taught to both academics and non-academics around some 
subject or problem of real importance to them. With this belief, 
I agreed to take a group of freshmen for a double period and work 
with them in a class called English-Social Studies. At the begin- 
ning of the year, the children and I worked together planning units 
of common interest to the whole group, later dividing into several 
smaller groups to work on particular phases of interest pertaining 
to the larger topic. As the year progressed, however, both the chil- 
dren and I found that they did not all have the same interests or 
needs at the same time; and so they began to choose topics of 
importance to them individually, on which they worked alone or 
with others of similar interest. 


New MEANING FOR ORAL EXPRESSION 


Oral expression took on new meaning because it grew naturally 
from activities the children initiated themselves. Class organiza- 
tion provided for practice in correct parliamentary procedure; a 
radio broadcasting program gave students experience in speaking 
before a “mike”; a sharing period provided ample opportunity for 
each member of the group to share informally with the others any 
interesting book he had read, movie he had seen, radio program he 
had heard, person he had met; interviews were no longer imag- 
inary, but were really made with people in the community. 
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Written expression, too, was always for some purpose: business 

letters to get information or to order real things; friendly notes 
to invite people to come to see us or to thank them for some 
service rendered; letters to absent members of the group; outlines 
and summaries of notes or material the child wanted to keep; min- 
utes of class proceedings; daily plans and long-range plans to help 
the student chart his way. 
1 In reading, too, we took a forward step by providing a greater 
wealth of material than ever before. The collection of a materials 
rental fee provided for a variety of books, magazines, and news- 
papers. The student was allowed a wide choice of material in the 
various fields of his interest; at the same time, I tried to help him 
select those things that would best meet his needs. Reading rec- 
ords, kept by the student, were of great value to me in helping him 
raise his level of reading. As a member of the group, I had the 
privilege of introducing, during the sharing period, much litera- 
ture I wanted them to know. 

Figures collected by the librarians during the first month of this 
school year, 1939-1940, amazed us all. During May of the previous 
year, freshmen had checked out from the main library approxi- 
mately two hundred books. The first month of this year, first-year 
students checked out eight hundred books; and these figures did 
not include those books circulated from classroom libraries. We 
believe that our different method of teaching must surely have had 
some influence on the increased amount of reading. 

As to grammar, I was not yet ready to discard an English work- 
book. At the beginning of the year, all children started on the 
same exercises; but, as individual needs were discovered, the stu- 
dent began work at his own speed on those errors which he made 
in both writing and speaking. Sometimes, of course, a number of 
children made the same errors, and it seemed more economical for 
them to work in groups. We all used the same workbook and were 
therefore limited to those exercises included in it. 


LookinGc Up Sources 

The examination these boys and girls were able to take at 
mid-term included the use of skills needed by a graduate student 
in college. The group met in the library, where each child was 
given a separate topic. First, he was told to make a bibliography 
of all material pertaining to his subject that he could find in the li- 
brary. This, of course, led to his use of the card catalogue, Reader’s 
Guide, and vertical file. Having found the available material on 
his subject, the student was next asked to outline one article, prop- 
erly noting source; then, putting aside the original material, to 
summarize the article from the outline he had made. Because we 
believe that there are other valuable sources besides books, the 
student was finally asked to list ways he might attain additional 
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information if he were permitted to go outside the library. The 
majority of the children were alert to such sources as movies, ra- 
dios, people, and places. 

At the end of the year 1939-40 the students, as well as the four 
teachers who directed English-Social Studies, made several sugges- 
tions concerning desirable changes for the coming year: one, that 
the double-period work be extended to the junior class; another, 
that the children be given access to more teachers and more places 
in the building. Being limited to one room, the child’s activities 
had been necessarily confined chiefly to reading, writing, and 
speaking. 

“GENERAL STUDIES” 

This year fourteen teachers, instead of four, are working with 
both freshmen and juniors in a double period called General 
Studies. As a result, the student may work not only with his 
directing teacher, but also with thirteen other teachers who have 
backgrounds of experience in a variety of fields. He is, further, 
able to use facilities of shops and laboratories throughout the 
building. My own duties have been broadened. I have become 
both a directing teacher to the thirty children I had as freshmen 
last year, and a service teacher in English to as many students from 
the other thirteen groups as I might help. 

Oral expression and written expression, as well as reading, are 
taught to my group in much the same way as they were taught 
last year. I see, however, that these children, whom I had as fresh- 
men last year, have grown in the ability to find for themelves 
opportunities to talk, to read, to write. They are able to converse 
quietly and entertainingly as a group; to decide issues intelligently. 
One child has already written fourteen business letters, more than 
he would be likely to write in a formal English class; nearly every 
child has written several letters on his own initiative. One boy 
has read thirty-one books. Judging from the things the group talk 
about during the sharing period, most of them are alert to what 
is being written in books, magazines, newspapers, what is being 
heard over the radio; seen in the movies. 


A MIMEOGRAPHED NEWSPAPER 


Children get English in various ways. One group is publishing 
a two-sheet mimeographed paper for the fourteen General Studies 
classes. Of course these students have much practice in writing and 
organizing, as well as in typing, mimeographing, and financing. 
A sales talk to sell a penny paper becomes oral expression under 
a more attractive name. , 

This year I am not using one workbook to teach English gram- 
mar; but I have on file many drill sheets, clipped from a variety 
of exercise books and catalogued according to punctuation, diction, 
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spelling. They are ready for children who come to me from other 
groups and for members of my own group who need drill on 
certain things. 

The majority of students in the freshman and junior classes 
are getting a “double dose” of English this year; for, in addition 
to General Studies, juniors may elect a course in English, and 
freshmen are required to take either Fundamental Skills in Eng- 
lish or mathematics, determined by diagnostic tests which show the 
student’s greater need. I am teaching Fundamental Skills in Eng- 
lish, essentially a drill class, but drill on individual needs and 
drill on grammar people really use. 

When I think back on the way I taught English in 1935 and 
compare the things we did then with the things we do now, I have 
no doubt as to the practical value of enriching the field we call 
English. 

In this paper, I have tried to indicate chiefly the changes that 
I have made in the teaching of oral and written expression and 
reading. I have not stressed all the other values which I believe 
both pupils and teachers gain when English becomes, not a sub- 
ject, but a part of life. 





‘This Is Not Treason—But If It Is!’’ 


(W. G. Carr in the November, 1940, issue of the Journal 
of the National Education Association) 


“It is not ‘treason’ to teach that American ideals require a fair 
chance for everyone in terms of economic, social, and educational 
opportunity. 

“Tt is not ‘treason’ to teach that these ideals are not yet fully 
achieved and to stir the enthusiasm of youth to attain these ideals 
more fully. 

“It is not ‘treason’ to teach that the current developments in 
our economic life put great strain on the institutions of democracy 
and to summon up youthful vigilance and courage to meet the 
challenge. 

“It is not ‘treason’ to teach that many different races and peo- 
ples have made a worthwhile contribution to our American culture. 

“It is not ‘treason’ to teach the importance of the civil liberties, 
nor to give practice in the responsible use of these liberties in deal- 
ing with debatable public questions. 

“It is not ‘treason’ to teach that the United States can learn 
some useful lessons from the experience of other countries. 

“It is not ‘treason’ to teach important truths, even though those 
truths be distasteful to powerful interests in the community; not 
treason yet, not yet in the United States of America.” 





. .* 
The Class Conceived as Group Experience 
KARL P. ZERFOSS 
Professor of Psychology, George Williams College, Chicago, Illinois 
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N 1936 the National Association for the Study of Group Work 
| ie organized. Today it has several hundred members and 
publishes a bi-monthly magazine called the “Group.” In 1935 a 
Social Group Work Section was formed in the National Conference 
of Social Work. There are several Schools of Group Work now 
preparing persons for this profession. Such agencies as the social 
settlements, boys’ clubs, institutional churches, Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., 
Y.M.H.A., Girl Scouts, C.Y.0., and others, provide the field of 
operation for those thus trained. While this movement is not new, 
it has become more prominent and articulate during recent years. 
Its method is quite like that of progressive education. The group 
in all its activities is conceived as the milieu of interaction between 
its members, and its basic goals are personal growth, social effec- 
tiveness, and desirable social change. Recognition of the unity and 
wholeness of human life is evidenced by attention to the social and 
emotional factors as well as to the intellectual. 

It is the thesis of this paper that the approach just described 
has something to offer the more formal phases of education, espe- 
cially when the guidance aspect of its program is being discussed. 
This movement and progressive education are two emphases in 


sharp contrast to the more formal and orthodox approach, the one 
working from within, the other from without the fold of general 
education. Group education is a deepening emphasis, which edu- 
cation has minimized, come back to challenge and perhaps upbraid 
its parent. 


Wuat CHARACTERIZES Goop “Group EDUCATION” 


Dean Hedley S. Dimock of George Williams College, Chicago, 
has written a very thoughtful article’ on the criteria of group edu- 
cation. The statement needs to be read in its entirety, but for our 
purposes I will present a selected number of the characteristics 
which he considers most central: 


(1) The group is relatively small and is congenial from the standpoint of 
interests or friendships or both. The group needs to be small enough to permit 
intimate interaction among all the members; to make it possible for each 
member to carry specific responsibilities and to possess a definite role and status 
in the group; to permit the leader to understand each member as an indi- 
vidual; and to facilitate a sense of group unity. Most groups that have more 
than twenty members apparently do not have the characteristics of a group, 
but represent either a federation of little groups, an audience, or a “class” 
under the direction of an instructor. Evidence is now available to suggest that 
the larger the number of members in a group the lower the attendance and the 
more rapid the membership turnover are likely to be. 


‘ George Williams College Bulletin, April 1, 1938. 
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(2) Objectives for members of a group are individualized. This is an essen- 
tial mark of group education. The individual is the focus of concern and the 
group process the means for contributing to the development of the individual. 
The particular needs, interests, and capacities of the person rather than the 
particularly activity in which he is engaged is the influential factor in de- 
termining objectives. Thus the objective for different persons participating in 
the same activity and experience would be distinctly different. 

(3) The impetus, propulsion, initiative, and responsibility for the life and 
activity of the group should come from the group itself. If classes, special 
interest groups, or clubs are organized on the initiative of an agency, steps 
should be taken from the beginning to insure their becoming self-propulsive 
and responsible. 

(4) The group maintains vital relationships with other groups, for the 
advancement of common purposes and the common welfare of other groups 
within the agency and the community. Education for social responsibility and 
social action is a primary objective of group education. Intergroup participa- 
tion is essential as a means of developing wider loyalties and a larger social 
consciousness; of expanding and enriching the contacts and responsibilities of 
group members; and of providing a larger laboratory for practice in the demo- 
cratic way of living. 

(5) The process and the program of group education consist of the total 
range of relationships and experiences that grow out of the common interests 
and activities of the members of the group. The activities developed by a group 
in the pursuit of its purposes while of primary interest to the group are 
frequently, if not usually, of secondary importance in the group educational 
process. The interest of members in activities may constitute the raison d’étre 
for the group, but the genuinely educative process is the total range of activi- 
ties, relationships, responsibilities, and other experiences that emerge around 
these activities. 

(6) The function of the leader is to guide the group process of interaction 
and experience so that it contributes to the growth of the members as indi- 
viduals and to the effectiveness of the group as an agent of social action. In 
order to perform this function effectively, the leader must understand the 
interests and purposes of members and facilitate their expression; he must 
understand the needs of members as unique persons as a basis for individualized 
objectives; he must help to stimulate, refine, and expand the interests and 
purposes of the members; he must be able to lead the members of the group 
to see the deeper and broader issues implicit in their activities and relation- 
ships; he must facilitate the satisfaction of the basic personality needs of the 
members for status, friendship, achievement, and a sense of worth. To accom- 
plish this latter purpose the leader must understand the status of each in- 
dividual in relation to others in the group, that is, the degree to which he is 
accepted, ignored, disliked, or rejected. 


CLasses WouLp Nor Score HicH 

On the basis of these criteria where would we rate most of our 
classes? I am sure that the score would not be very high with 
classes on the whole. Now my thesis is that any teaching unit, 
worthy of the label of an educational enterprise, should give se- 
rious attention to these criteria and use them as bases for improve- 
ment. Of course, there are classes which because of size and spe- 
cialized function will never be able to score high on these stand- 
ards, but the great majority of classes in grammar school, high 
school, college, and graduate school will be able to increase their 
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effectiveness by much closer approximation to these characteristics. 
It is quite conceivable that in elementary schools, for example, the 
time will come when unified and cohesive groups will-take the 
place of the artificial or fabricated class organization of the present 
time. The criteria suggested are specific for the small, informal, 
and voluntary groups, so some modification needs to be made when 
such criteria are used in evaluating the classes in formal education. 
The modifications to be made involve no fundamental or basic 
changes, however. A set of criteria should be developed specifically 
for class-groups. 

May I here indicate another consideration which is important 
in this discussion? In all educational circles, informal as well as 
formal, educators need to recognize the fact that people have both 
primary and secondary loci in which they live their lives and derive 
their satisfactions. When any agency attempts to furnish a person 
an experience which is of the primary group type and which that 
person is adequately securing elsewhere, effort is wasted. When 
an agency fails to furnish a primary experience to those who lack 
it elsewhere, individuals are frustrated and needs denied. I believe 
educators need to know individuals so well that they recognize just 
which type of experience to offer. This thesis would justify some 
strictly class units, but it would also require that a given school 
or social agency should provide, or know of its provision elsewhere, 
a primary group relationship. Too many leaders leave all this to 
chance. The result is that people make their own arrangements, 
many of which are not desirable. 

In reality the schools do not need to go out of their own do- 
main to get the basis for the same principles and criteria which 
have just been presented. The group work practitioners received 
much of their impetus from Dewey and his followers, and learned 
more quickly and effectively than formal educators the proper ap- 
plication of such principles, part of which was due to the informal 
setting in which group work operates. If our schools would apply 
thoroughly all they know in the way of principles to the operation 
of their enterprise, they would have substantially what progressive 
education and group work represent. It seems to me that these 
criteria as suggested by Dr. Dimock are almost self-evident, that is, 
self-evident to an educator who knows persons as well as subjects. 


ELEMENTS OF A Goop “CLass-Group”’ 


In terms of teacher-school situations what are the characteristics 
of a class-group, if we may use that term to designate a class which 
attempts to move in the direction of a good group? 

There must be an easy informality about such a class where 
students trust the teacher and vice versa, where rules and require- 
ments are not used as “clubs” but as guides, and where variations 
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in requirements may be made when occasions demand. Here the 
students must feel the instructor is attempting to accelerate their 
growth and that he too is growing in the process. Here there is 
friendly interaction between student and instructor and between 
students and students. Here students feel a sense of “our’’ class 
not merely “your” (the instructor’s) class. All of this produces a 
readiness, a pleasant milieu for learning, for self-activity, for learn- 
ing which leads to further learning. It is helpful to that intrinsic 
motivation so essential in all effective education. 

These group experiences give something else which the formal 
class cannot contribute, that is, a chance for fellowship, for getting 
along with people in cooperative endeavor. At certain age levels 
this is a greater need on the part of many students than that of 
acquiring knowledge or facts. Of course, the two go together, but 
under our present arrangement we have classes to teach facts when 
we need groups to enable students to learn facts and skills, central 
in which is the knowledge and skill of social intercourse. 


EssENTIALS OF THE RIGHT ATMOSPHERE 


In appraising the work of teachers no instruments have been 
devised to measure this all important “atmosphere” just mentioned, 
yet in my estimation its lack is fatal to effective progress for many 
of the students enrolled in any class. Teachers and students sense 
this condition when it is present, but have difficulty in describing 
it. However, its presence is not a matter of chance. It can be 


achieved through careful effort. Some of the essential conditions 
for such a milieu are these: 

(1) A point of view on the part of the instructor which follows 
from a realization of how people learn and grow, that people differ 
at all points, and that the understanding of behavior is primary. 
This implies the necessity for well-poised and emotionally adequate 
personalities on the teaching staff if such insights are to be trans- 
lated into effective class management. 

(2) An organizational set-up in the total institution of which 
the class is a part, which will allow a class-group, as just described, 
to function. 

(3) A curriculum determined cooperatively by teachers and stu- 
dents. I feel that such a group will be able to derive its subject 
matter in a variety of ways. A good textbook well handled or 
significant experiences of the students may serve as starting points, 
to mention only two possibilities. There are other more important 
matters, however, at this point. 

Subject matter in the class must have direct relation to the 
needs and wants of the students. Is the material involved of real 
student interest? Does it have reality or is it mere make-believe? 

There must be a chance in a good set-up for the integration 
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of the content involved with other experiences and materials dealt 
with at other times and places. It is just here that a good group 
excels, for it deals with problems and issues. Facts, information, 
and solid content, need to be included but must be presented in a 
form that is of present and future significance. Teachers and stu- 
dents in cooperative control should use all vital material available, 
the rich contributions of the past, and the compelling interests of 
the present both to enrich the present and to provide certainty and 
value to the future. 


In Larce Ciasses, Too 


Even large classes of the lecture type would be more effective 
if some of the suggestions were adopted which are here advocated. 
Mere size often prevents the interaction possible in a smaller unit, 
but a teacher of the characteristics described previously would be 
able, by giving thought to the matter, to provide more informality 
and more friendliness, even though adequate individualization were 
impossible. This friendliness and informality would accelerate 
learning and retention by virtue of the readiness engendered and 
the feeling of belonging and worth which a depersonalized atmos- 
phere prohibits. This is a need on our higher levels of education 
as well as on the lower. Graduate students are often most needy 
in this respect and the classes, in many of our graduate centers, are 
most lacking at this same point. 

The following descriptions of two class experiences (on the 
graduate level) in the same institution illustrate a strictly class ar- 
rangement on the one hand and a class-group on the other. In 
both cases the instructor was an able and adequate person. The 
first situation may be thus described: The method was strictly of 
the lecture type, operated at breakneck speed for the entire period 
each day. Students knew that at the end of the quarter all of this 
material must be handed back in condensed form on examination. 
There was no time for discussion and questions seemed out of 
place. After class, discussion came mostly in preparation for the 
examination. Jn the second situation the discussion method was 
used. Students used their own notes as a guide. They were free 
to differ with the instructor in the class or on the examination. 
When members of the class got together at lunch or in their own 
homes, the issues in this class were often discussed. This experience 
was one of the “high-lights” in the lives of this graduate group. 


IN A GENERAL PsYCHOLOGY CLASS 


From another institution the following experience may be re- 
lated: A class of some 40 college sophomores in a general psychol- 
ogy class (at outset of course) undertook to analyze a case situation 
involving a student problem. Following this attempt they studied 
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over their textbook for material bearing on the problem. They 
then selected the chapters in the book which they felt would assist 
most in understanding the case. The order of their choice of 
chapters was followed during the rest of the quarter. This class 
next divided itself into three teams, each one of which was or- 
ganized for preparing and presenting material centering around 
three large areas, namely: vocation, sex and marriage, and under- 
standing oneself. This class showed more friendliness toward each 
other and to the instructor; they attended more regularly and 
turned in assignments more regularly with less pressure than was 
true of any class in the eight-year teaching experience of this in- 
structor. 

Instructors will find teaching in a semi-formal situation very 
exacting. It takes more thought, more time, and more creative 
ability than does the more formal method. However, its returns are 
more fruitful, if one cares at all about the realities of a situation. 
Let any teacher “pull off the lid” and critically examine the actual 
thoughts, feelings, and behavior sequences of any class and he will 
be forced to adopt measures of which we have been speaking or 
hide his head further in the sand of soothing artificiality. 


CHALLENGES TO EDUCATIONAL WoRKERS 


It seems ludicrous to discuss all this in the name of group work 
or mental hygiene or counseling or progressive education rather 
than in the name of education, for after all the above emphases 
are but challenges to educators to make their process whole again, 
to make it of such quality that to say education is to say group 
work or guidance or mental hygiene or progressive education. 
There will always be necessity for some individualized attention in 
the process, but that should supplement, not be coordinate with, 
the major process. Special guidance services are greatly needed 
today at all levels in school organization, but I believe we need 
to re-emphasize the qualitative nature of all teaching. Most of our 
geuidance needs to be done in the classes, clubs, teams, and social 
units of our schools, not in the offices of deans, personnel directors, 
and the like. A decentralized plan of guidance is in my estimation 
the only sound way to organize. This would need to be supple- 
mented by the work of personnel officers to give emphasis and 
coordination to the whole enterprise, as well as to deal with special 
problems. When teachers are educated adequately and adminis- 
trators also become educators even these special provisions should 
be reduced. All of which waits upon the selective recruiting and 
proper training of leaders and teachers and on the growth of a 
milieu favorable to education democratically and organismically 
conceived. 





A Verse Choir Is Born 


ELIZABETH WELCH 
Lee Edwards High School, Asheville, N. C. 


XX 


"ho Verse Choir organized in 1939 at the Lee Edwards High 
School was not intended for speech work alone, although it 
has turned out to be a practical method of teaching diction. It 
was an attempt, rather, to solve the problem facing any public 
school teacher of dramatic art—that of meeting the needs of every 
student taking the course. Again, the Verse Choir has offered us 
the opportunity of having every member participate every day in 
all the verse-choir activities—interpretation, visualization, memori- 
zation (not by rote), creative and emotional responses, physical 
and vocal exercises, pantomime, imaginative build-up of costume 
suggestion, or make-up effects needed for a suitable rendition of 
the selections chosen for study. Diction was the objective reached 
through our oral interpretation of the various prose or poetry se- 
lections. Music was used whenever possible either to achieve the 
best beginning or end of the selection, to create atmosphere, or to 
complete the idea of the selection. Naturally, we in our original 
interpretations, arrived at solely through cooperative group effort, 
we have an entertainment value, but this is not the purpose of our 
work. Public appearances give us additional chance to develop 
poise and ease of speaking in public; therefore, we accept the en- 
gagements we feel we can fill, and have had to refuse numerous 
others because they would interrupt the regular class procedure. 
Nor STAGE PRESENTATIONS ALONE 

The term “Dramatic Art” has misled those who think of such 
a course as training for stage presentations alone. This would affect 
only a small group, who, by their talent, would seem especially 
fitted for the ten, twelve, or at most twenty parts in the few pro- 
ductions a school can promote each year. Then what of the sixty 
to seventy members of drama classes who are registered for the 
course, have a right to the same opportunities for development and 
to learn and apply various principles of personality development? 
The Dramatic Arts course in Lee Edwards High School is built 
around personality development and service to all fields of activity 
in a high school curriculum, dramatics being especially suited for 
this service because of its wide range of interests and its strict 
demands for absolute accuracy. 

The Verse Choir solved the problem, for through its 3-point 
program of objectives, each individual not only studied the work 
used in this type of activity but created the major part of it, acted 
it out, and had a speaking part in its daily growth. These three 
objectives may not be suitable for other situations, but we found 
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them sound and workable, forming one objective as we found the 
preceding one valid. These are set forth in outline form and are 
self-explanatory: 


Personality development through 
A. Physical 7 
B. Mental - 
C. Social ‘or 
D. Spiritual 
A. Physical—Exercises in breathing, voice placement, pitch, volume, resonance, 
projection; posture; rhythmic movements (aided by music). 

. Mental—Visualization, imagination, memorization through visualization and 
logical thinking, concentration, emotional reaction, appreciation of good 
literary forms, perfection of techniques used in each selection. 

. Social—Attitudes of cooperation with others, loyalty to the organization and 
ambition for its growth with very little, if any, desire for personal 
notice; a group morale has developed, a feeling of integration into a 
whole, self-discipline and self-control, attention and obedience to direc 
tion. 

. Spiritual—The development of a sense of spiritual values through choice of 
Biblical and secular poems in which some thought and emotion of a re- 
ligious nature was essential to its best interpretation. For our Christmas 
Pageant, the Glee Club sang the carols and the Verse Choir interpreted 
the entire Christmas story from memory. Kipling’s “Recessional” became 
our “Inter-Denominational prayer” with which we closed the serious 
part of practically every program. In our appearances in churches of 
every denomination, we used a psalm with the prayer and took part in 
the regular church service without any publicity or notoriety attached 
to our performance. 


In the Verse Choir, we use solos, duets, trios, even a double 
quartet of harmonized speaking parts to create effects and give 
variety, but these are not assigned permanently to any persons, 
and, in fact, are changed from time to time until all feel that the 
distribution has been fair. A great advantage of this, aside from 
its value to the students who do this individual speech work, is the 
relief to the director to know that if any solo or individual speaker 
is absent, anyone who is in the same voice placement division can 
do it. 

In fact, on two occasions, one of them at our demonstration at 
Chapel Hill during the Southern Drama Festival April 1-7, one of 
the trio of Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego was unable to be 
present, and the director had overlooked this fact until time for 
him to speak. Without any hesitation, one of the other boys in 
his section gave the lines, and Vachel Lindsay’s “Daniel” went on 
without this being noticeable, even to the members of the Choir. 
All members of the Choir feel a responsibility to the organization 
that is apparent by their pride in its reputation as a Choir rather 
than because of individual honors. We use introductions to our 
numbers, and these are originated, written, and given by various 
individuals, sometimes with prearranged planning, sometimes ex- 
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temporaneously. This type of work in a group has given a feeling 
of confidence to all the members, and any one of the sixty-eight 
can step out of the group and introduce any number on the pro- 
gram, giving its setting, its purpose, its author, and any other per- 
tinent facts. Everything connected with our organization is orig- 
inal, created by the students, with very little assistance from the 
director. Of course, the selections we choose are from standard 
writers, but we cut or interpolate as we need to, create all sound 
effects, plan the setting, select the rhythm or music for it, decide 
on the pitch and tone quality preferred, and then add to or take 
from these as our daily practice brings out needed changes. We 
use no textbook, but use the library and ideas and materials from 
other subjects, so that what we do belongs to us, individually and 
as a group, after we have welded it into the pattern we have chosen 
for the speech work. We have also widened our range of reading 
and broadened our knowledge to include many other things aside 
from the art of speech and dramatics. 


CITIZENSHIP ‘TRAINING 

Citizenship training is the second objective in our speech pro- 
gram. In a group activity such as our Verse Choir, with good 
literature always in our mind, lessons of honor, honesty, patriotism, 
courtesy, obedience, optimism, reverence, good humor are con- 
stantly before us minus sermons upon them. These qualities and 
many more must be put into actual practice in working with sixty- 
eight to seventy other people. Examples of fine results achieved 
through this indirect training in citizenship could be given, but 
space does not permit. 

Encouragement of creative ability did not need to be stressed, 
after the first month, for ideas literally fell out of their minds, ideas 
backed up with sound thinking and correct impressions of dramatic 
effects. We used all we could, eliminating only when something 
better was suggested by the students. For if a Verse Choir is to be 
successful, interpretations, sound effects, pantomime, costume ideas, 
tone qualities—all things making for interesting rendition of the 
selections must originate with the students, must be developed by 
them, and must belong to them and to them alone. The director 
should stay in the background, motivating and guiding, to be sure, 
but being only that person who unifies all the suggestions and 
ideas into a connected whole and who, by standing in front of the 
group, directs the tempo, volume, and speech work as a unit. In 
our case, all things used in a presentation are handled by the stu- 
dents, the director being granted the privilege of working Ferdi- 
nand’s mother’s “moo” and of blowing the horn “when Ferdinand 
sticks his horns around.” Needless to say, this was greatly appre- 
ciated, for a director must have fun also, and this the Choir recog- 
nizes. In our case, the students have accepted suggestions and ideas 

from the director only for us to find that ideas of their own fitted 
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them better, and naturally so. This is a sign of healthy, thinking, 
creating minds, and is a joy to behold. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL MEANS OF TEACHING 

The Verse Choir, involving actively every member of a class 
regardless of its size, elastic enough to take in any number, has 
been a perfect, although experimental means of teaching all phases 
included in a first-year dramatics course, and has taught them 
soundly, practically, and enjoyably. We have used a text for check- 
ing and reviewing—after we have learned first in actual class prac- 
tice and experiment the particular phase of dramatics set up for 
that unit. The units of make-up and of costuming we made very 
practical and tied up with history, English (emphasis on Shake- 
speare), and general reading, but used only suggested costume and 
make-up in actual Verse Cuoir work to aid us in effective pan- 
tomime. Our vestments are always worn in the serious parts of our 
programs, but in humorous or nationalistic selections we use slight 
suggestion in costuming. In “Ferdinand the Bull” the girls wear 
mantillas and flowers in their hair, and the boys use colored sashes 
around their waists and either Spanish or Mexican hats. We do 
not use complete costumes because we feel it weakens our inter- 
pretation. The main things upon which interesting group speak- 
ing should be based are diction, action, and pantomime. Anything 
else tends to detract, and causes a Verse Choir to lean upon arti- 
ficial aids to bolster up weaknesses in these three principal factors. 

A Verse Choir settles forever and satisfactorily the problem of 
complaints and sorrow when a few are chosen to be in a play and 
the majority can only sit back and look on. Every number given 
by the Verse Choir is a play, every member has a main part, every 
individual is necessary to its success. Every person learns by doing, 
the only real educational method. 

And so in this fascinating, all-embracing type of speech work, 
so adjustable to any number, any age, any type, individual talents 
are discovered and cultivated for the good of the group. The 
Choir becomes the main spring from which the individuals receive 
pleasure and profit, giving to it in return cooperation and loyalty. 

Two warnings should be heeded, for there are two dangers to 
be guarded against: the director must not openly lead—she must 
seem to follow, especially in the beginning of the project. This 
thing must belong to those who are to do it if it is to seem worth 
while to them. “A poor thing but mine own” is a good motto for 
a beginning Verse Choir. Also the Verse Choir should not have as 
its main business that of entertainment or “showing off.” Natu- 
rally, because of its varied appeal, it will be in demand, and that 
is right. But its sole purpose and reason for being is that of the 
development and growth of those, who by losing themselves in the 
greater whole, become greater themselves. 





School Lunch Periods 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
Georgia State Womans College, Valdosta, Georgia 
KX 

N RURAL Schools, attended by pupils unable to go home for 

lunch, school lunch periods have long had some importance in 
the school program. However, with larger numbers of rural chil- 
dren transported to consolidated schools, growing elaborateness of 
school plants and programs, and increasing attention to malnu- 
trition, the school becames more significant than ever as an eating 
place for children. This article studies the lunch period in a group 
of schools having a large percentage of the enrollment transported 
to school in buses. 


SCOPE AND CHARACTER OF THE STUDY 

Data were secured in regard to percentage of pupils eating 
lunch at school, eating at one time versus in shifts, length of lunch 
period, provision of dining rooms or other eating places, relation- 
ships of pupil transportation to presence of dining rooms, and 
cost and subsidizing of lunches. Although the chosen limits were 
overlapped in a few instances, data were secured primarily from 
schools enrolling 300 to 600 pupils and located in towns of under 
6,000 population. Hence the study constitutes an effort to survey 
lunch periods among the larger schools, consolidated or otherwise, 
which accommodate rural children. Usable data were contributed 
by 280 schools in 18 states, having a combined enrollment of 160,897 


pupils, of whom 58,831 eat lunch at school. The distribution of 
data among states appears in Table I. 


TABLE I. ScHoOoL ENROLLMENT AND NUMBER EATING LUNCH AT SCHOOL, BY STATES 
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Two factors account mainly for the variations among states 
in amount of data: (1) effort was made to contact schools roughly 
in the proportion that schools of the type selected were of all 
public schools of the state; (2) variation among states occurred 
regarding the extent to which schools responded. 
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TIME AND PLACE OF EATING LUNCH 
Table II shows the distribution of schools by states according 
to percentage of pupils eating lunch at schools, whether pupils 
eat in shifts, and whether schools have dining rooms or expect 
pupils to eat elsewhere. 
TABLE II. DistRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS EATING 
LUNCH AT SCHOOL, WHETHER PupiLs EAT IN SHIFTS, AND WHERE THEY EAT 
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In go or 34.1 percent of the 264 schools reporting, 20 percent 
or less of the pupils eat lunch at school. In 79 or 29.9 percent 
of the schools, from 21 to 40 percent eat at school. In go or 11.4 
percent, over 80 percent eat at school. Considerable variation 
appears among states. 


In regard to whether pupils eat in shifts, variation among states 
for schools reporting is as wide as possible—o.o-100.0 percent. In 
South Carolina all pupils in all schools eat in shifts, whereas in 
Iowa, Kansas, Nevada, and South Dakota all pupils in all schools 
eat at one time. This and other variations suggest the absence 
among educators of any general policy relative to handling lunch 
periods, although the fact that 182 or 71.9 percent of 253 schools 
reporting have all pupils eating at one time suggests this as the 
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more common practice among schools of the type studied. It seems 
quite likely, however, that various practices in this respect might 
be worked into satisfactory school programs. Where large numbers 
eat at school, the matter of providing satisfactory space may be 
of considerable administrative importance, as well as of consider- 
able expense in operating school plants. 

Of 271 schools reporting on the presence of school dining 
rooms, slightly under half (44.6 percent) report dining rooms. 
Variation among states is from 7.7 percent in Kansas to 80.8 per- 
cent in Ohio. Aside from dining rooms, classrooms consitute the 
most common place for eating lunch, with gymnasiums, assembly 
rooms, and school libraries being used as lunch rooms in some 
instances. The fact that some schools indicate “outdoors” as the 
place where pupils eat seems related to the study having been 
made in October—when outdoor weather is pleasant. No one of 
the 271 schools reported pupils eating in cloakrooms, school buses 
or in cars. 


ENROLLMENT, Pup. TRANSPORTATION AND SCHOOL DINING Rooms 


Data for several schools were available concerning pupil trans- 
portation, as well as concerning number of pupils eating lunch 
at school and number of schools having dining rooms. Since large 
schools have in several respects more comprehensive programs than 
small schools, a relationship was thought possible between size of 
school and presence of dining rooms. Three enrollment categories 


were differentiated: 400 or under, 401 to 575, and 576 to 750. Of 
the 153 schools supplying data usable at this point, the number 
and the percentage reporting dining rooms for the three respective 
enrollment categories were: 62, 35.5 percent; 53, 49.1 percent; 
and 38, 50.0 percent. Of the few schools having over 750 pupils, 
61.7 percent have dining rooms. Thus larger schools have dining 
rooms in greater proportion than smaller schools, although no 
appreciable difference appears among schools ranging in enroll- 
ment between 400 and 750. 

If a large percentage of the pupils are transported in buses, 
one might expect more to eat lunch at school than if not so trans- 
ported. To study this point the 153 schools were classified ac- 
cording to percentage of pupils transported. Four percentage 
categories were differentiated: 25 percent or under, 26-50 percent, 
51-75 percent, and 76 percent or over. The number of schools in each 
category, and the percentage having dining rooms, were respectively: 
52, 38.5 percent; 45, 33-3 percent; 41, 58.5 percent; and 15, 52.3 per- 
cent. Thus dining rooms seem notable more frequent in schools 
of the two categories in which over 50 percent of the pupils are 
transported, irrespective of enrollment in the particular school, 
than in which 50 percent or fewer are transported. Possibly sev- 
eral schools with high transportation percentages are relatively 
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new consolidated schools with modern plants including dining 
rooms; older plants might be less likely to have dining rooms even 
though pupil transportation had become part of the school program. 


LENGTH OF LUNCH PERIOD 


Since length of lunch period might be related to pupils eating 
in shifts, or to schools having dining rooms, the schools were 
studied from the standpoint of length of lunch periods. Table 
III presents the data. 


Taste III. LENctH oF LuNcH PErtops IN RELATION TO PuPILs EATING IN SHIFTS 
AND SCHOOLS HaAviING DINING Rooms 





; Dees School Have a 
Eating in Shifts Dining Room 


Per cent Per cent 
Length of Lunch Period || Number of | Having All |} Number of i 
Schools Pupils Eat Schools 
Reporting jat Same Time|| Reporting 











35 minutes or less. . ‘a 5 
36-50 minutes. . e. 7 71. 6 
51-65 minutes 11 
Over 65 minutes 3 


Total (Number of schools) ] 266 























For schools having lunch periods of 65 minutes or less, there 
was an increase in percentage having all pupils eat at one time 
as the length of lunch period increased. This seems as one might 
expect—short lunch periods accompanying eating in shifts. Of the 
go schools having lunch periods of over 65 minutes, 12 had pupils 
eating in shifts. Possibly these schools have extra long class periods, 
and schedule classes so each pupil and teacher has a vacant period 
near the middle of the day, thus obviating the need of a noon 
intermission. 

As length of lunch period increases, percentage of schools 
having dining rooms decreases. This fact, together with the find- 
ings of the foregoing paragraph, suggest that dining rooms are 
associated with eating in shifts and with short lunch periods. 
These items, coupled with the greater frequence of dining rooms 
in large schools, suggest that short lunch periods and eating in 
shifts are more common in large than in small schools. Possibly 
a large school manages to afford a dining room by making double- 
time use of it, whereas a small school handles this potential 
cost item by omitting the dining room. There may perhaps be 
difference of opinion as to whether it is better for school children 
to eat rapidly in favorable lunch surroundings, or more slowly in 
less favorable surroundings. Important here of course would be 
the proportion of longer lunch periods actually used for eating. 
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CosT AND SUBSIDIZING OF SCHOOL LUNCHES 

Several schools provide hot lunches—“complete,” or “partial” 
(coffee, soup, milk, etc.). Of those supplying complete hot lunches, 
113 indicated the cost of lunch to pupils. In one New York school 
lunch cost over 25 cents. The percentage distribution of the 
other 112 schools according to cost of lunch was: 0-10 cents, 28.6 
percent; 11-15 cents, 42.9 percent; 16-20 cents, 19.6 percent; and 
21-25 cents, 8.9 percent. Thus in 71.5 percent of the schools the 
“complete” lunch cost the pupils 15 cents or less. 

Several schools indicated that certain pupils obtained lunch 
tickets either free or at reduced rates. In 51 schools free tickets 
were available as follows: 37 schools, under 1 of the pupils got free 
tickets; 7 schools, 144 but under 14; 3 schools, 144 but under 3%; 
1 school, 3g but under ¥; 2 schools, 4% but under 5%; and 1 
school (in Colorado), 7 or more. In 6 schools reduced-price 
tickets were available as follows: 2 schools, under 1% of pupils; 
2 schools, 14 but under Y4; 1 school, 1% but under 3%; and 1 
school (in Texas), 74 or more. 

It is conceivable that funds with which to provide lunches to 
pupils free or at low rates might come either from public funds 
or philanthropy, or from combinations of the two. In this study 
g schools stated that they secured public funds, 29 stated that 
they did not receive such funds; 44 stated that they benefited from 
philanthropy; 6 stated that they did not. 

In this connection is is interesting to note Chambers’ reference 
to a recent California law authorizing school boards to provide, 
free of charge, breakfast and lunch for pupils not otherwise prop- 
erly nourished.2 “School boards may establish their own rules 
for the selection of such pupils,” Chambers states, “and may levy 
district taxes for this purpose in excess of any existing tax limita- 
tion.” “Officers and departments of the state administering relief 
funds,” he continues, “are also authorized to contribute to school 
districts for this purpose.” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This article represents an efford to survey lunch periods in the 
larger schools which accommodate rural children. The data were 
secured from 280 schools distributed over 18 states, and having 
a combined enrollment of 160,897 pupils of whom 58,831 eat 
lunch at school. Schools within the category studied vary con- 
siderably regarding percentage of pupils eating lunch at school, 
as well as regarding length of lunch periods. In general large 
size of school tends to be associated with short lunch periods, and 
with pupils eating in school dining rooms. Irrespective of total 
enrollment, however, dining rooms occur more frequently in 
schools in which over 50 percent of the pupils are transported than 


2M. M. Chambers, “State School Legislation of 1939,” School and Society, 51 
(January 13, 1940) 37-45. 
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in other schools. Where lunch periods are short there is a tendency 
for pupils to eat in shifts. 

Some of the variation among schools in length of lunch periods 
seems associated with part of the period being used for recreational 
or other activities aside from actually eating lunch. This point 
was studied in another article. 

School lunch periods in relation to malnutrition and public 
feeding of children seem of considerable future importance. School 
facilities for feeding, cost of feeding, and relation of feeding to the 
general school program are important items in this respect. In 
numerous communities some civic club or other philanthropic 
agency supports a feeding program for malnourished school chil- 
dren. The selection of the particular children concerned is perhaps 
generally in the hands of school personnel. How soon and how 
extensively public revenues will be used to support feeding pro- 
grams is an open question. The present study showed several 
schools using public funds for this purpose. The California legis- 
lation suggests a generalization of this practice, resting on specific 
legal authority. Question will of course be raised as to how far 
the state should go in supporting such enterprises. At various 
times in the past, however, the same question has appeared re- 
garding various items which have successively become accepted 
parts of the school program. There seems considerable evidence 
that we are moving in that direction in regard to feeding public- 
school children, as in regard to pupil transportation and other 
aspects of more equalized educational opportunity. 

In view of probable increased importance of school lunch periods 
as herein suggested, more research attention might be given to 
their possibilities in the school program. One line of research 
might deal with school feeding in relation to child growth, health, 
and rate of learning. Sickness and slow learning are causes of 
retardation and other school expense, and are sources of expense 
and handicap to society in other respects. Another line of re- 
search might relate to possible educational uses of the portions of 
lunch periods not now used for eating. Health in relation to 
vigorous play immediately after eating, or the presentation of films 
or entertainment, are suggestive. Research might also relate to costs 
of feeding under different circumstances; i.e., the advisability of 
pupils eating in shifts, as judged from economic and from peda- 
gogical standpoints. Other research possibilities will of course 
occur to the reader. In any case it seems that for many children 
American education is passing out of the era in which lunch 
periods are simply mid-day intermissions when pupils bolt a few 
mouthfuls of food and teachers temporarily forego pupil respon- 
sibility, and into an era when such periods are looked upon as 
part of the school program having important health and edu- 
cational possibilities. 
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N INTERESTING fact about the social history of the United 
A States is that education in this country has been influenced 
by education in Europe. 

About a century ago several reports on education in Europe, 
particularly in Germany, were published in this country by Amer- 
ican travelers and students, and these reports served to acquaint 
educational leaders in the United States with educational condi- 
tions in Europe. 

In the third quarter of the past century another influence on 
American education came from Europe. Before the establishment 
of The Johns Hopkins University in 1876, and for several years 
following, American students eager to do graduate work were com- 
pelled to attend German universities. For three decades, beginning 
about 1860, these universities acquired high reputation for free- 
dom of inquiry, investigation and teaching. Before the close of the 
nineteenth century this happy condition for freedom of teaching 
and freedom of learning greatly changed; and, as all of us know, 
“the advancement of learning” in a land renowned in the past for 
scholarship has, under Hitler, been completely obstructed. 


A STUDENT OF EUROPEAN EDUCATION 


Some students from the Southern States also attended German 
universities in the third quarter of the past century. How one of 
them brought back to his native section of the country ideas of 
industrial and agricultural education constitutes an interesting 
chapter in the history of education in North Carolina. 

Recently a student of educational history who, more than a 
half century ago, was very active in public educational work in 
this State, was examining some old documents in the library of the 
University of North Carolina. He ran on the report of Superin- 
tendent John C. Scarborough for 1881 who noted the “University 
Normal School” and said that “the following gentlemen delivered 
lectures and addresses before the whole school in the college chapel: 
Hon. K. P. Battle; Prof. J. L. Tomlinson; Prof. J. H. Rayhill; 
Rev. N. B. Cobb; Dr. C. W. Dabney; Prof. W. M. Phillips; Rev. 
Dr. Bernheim; Rev. Dr. Atkinson; Dr. J. J. Vance; Prof. Wm. 
J. Marshall; Maj. Robert Bingham; Prof. Henry E. Shepard.” 

The address by Charles W. Dabney was on “the system of Ger- 
man schools.” The student who ran on this item, searched for 
further light on the substance of this address. Among other sources 
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he examined the valuable scrapbooks of President Battle—twenty 
of them—but he failed to find any report of Dr. Dabney’s lecture 
except that Dr. Battle described it as an “able” one. Then this 
student wrote to Dr. Dabney, whom he had known intimately for 
many years, and asked if he would be good enough to send back 
to Chapel Hill a copy of the lecture which he delivered here fifty- 
nine years ago. In his letter Dr. Dabney pointed out that in 1881 
he was undertaking “to give the teachers and others gathered at 
Dr. Battle’s first summer school an account of the system of public 
schools in Germany,” which he had observed and studied while in 
that country in 1878-1880. 

It may be recalled that Dr. Dabney is the author of “Universal 
Education in the South,” an excellent work of two volumes, which 
was published by the University of North Carolina Press a few 
years ago, and was a foremost leader in the influential Conference 
for Education in the South and in the work of the Southern Edu- 
cation Board. 


Dr. DABNEY’s CAREER 


Charles W. Dabney was graduated from Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege in Virginia in 1873, at the age of eighteen. He studied at the 
University of Virginia from 1874 to 1877 and served as Professor 
of Chemistry at Emory and Henry College in Virginia from 1877 
to 1878. Then, like many other ambitious American students, he 
went to Germany and studied at the University of Berlin and the 
University of G6ttingen from 1878 to 1880, receiving the Ph.D. 
degree at the latter University. He was then twenty-five years old. 
But he had already developed an interest in public education, 
which had not yet become popular in the Southern States; and 
while in Germany he used some of his vacation periods for observa- 
tion and study of public education in that country. 

Dr. Dabney served as professor of Chemistry in the University 
of North Carolina from 1880 to 1881 and as director of the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station from 1880 to 1887. 
While in North Carolina Dr. Dabney also served as State Chemist 
for several years. He was professor of Agricultural Chemistry in 
the University of Tennessee and director of the Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station from 1887 to 1890 and President of the University 
of Tennessee from 1887 to 1904. Then he became President of the 
University of Cincinnati, where he served from 1904 to 1920, when 
he retired. Throughout his long educational career, Dr. Dabney 
showed wide and intelligent interest in agricultural and industrial 
education, and wherever he worked he gave emphasis to it. 

His lecture at the summer school in Chapel Hill in 1881 was 
probably the first first-hand account given in this State of such 
education in Germany. In his letter to his friend a few weeks ago, 
he pointed out that he had on that occasion no full manuscript. 
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“I talked” he said, “from notes I made while visiting various cities 
in Germany and from notes of conversations with professors and 
school officers in Géttingen for the most part, but also in Halle 
(the Francke School), in Berlin, in Leipzig, and in Heidelberg.” 
In this letter Dr. Dabney stated that he began his study and ob- 
servation of the German schools by first reading Pestalozzi’s famous 
book, “How Gertrude Teaches Her Children,” which is still recog- 
nized as one of the greatest educational classics. 

The interest of Pestalozzi and Fellenberg and of many educa- 
tors, who observed schools established in Europe on the Pestaloz- 
zianism-Fellenberg principles, was in agricultural occupations and 
mechanical industries. This interest Charles W. Dabney caught 
while he was a student in the German universities. The idea of 
education through agricultural and industrial training spread rap- 
idly. This idea Dabney also caught. And in the United States, 
agricultural and industrial work began to appear in the institu- 
tions of agricultural and mechanical arts, which are now found in 
all of the American states, and which Dabney so enthusiastically 
encouraged. 

While in Germany Dabney took courses in industrial chemistry 
and agricultural science, and he carefully observed the agricultural 
and technical schools. “The technical college remained an ideal 
and an object lesson until I started the Engineering College in 
Cincinnati on the cooperative plan,” he writes. But before Dr. 
Dabney left North Carolina, as all students of the history of edu- 
cation in this State know, he was an inspiration and guide to those 
men who founded the Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
Raleigh. He knew more about the subject than anybody else. His 
interest in agricultural chemistry and industrial education was 
strengthened by his study in Germany, and stimulated his effort 
in organizing the Agricultural Experiment Station and the land- 
grant college which was established at Raleigh. He and others who 
advised concerning the land-grant college, “tried to get the Uni- 
versity to take it at Chapel Hill, and when the Faculty refused, 
I did all I could to save the University some funds.” Dr. Dabney 
wrote the bill for the establishment of the agricultural college at 
Raleigh, with the legal aid of a member of the Senate, and it was 
passed just as they prepared it. 

Dr. Dabney took to the University of Tennessee the idea of 
agricultural and industrial education, and there he worked to build 
“the leading educational, agricultural, and industrial institution in 
the State.” In his lecture at Chapel Hill in 1881, Dr. Dabney 
stressed “the absolute necessity’ of more funds for the common 
schools, high schools, and teacher education, but also for voca- 
tional education. “My talk did not take very well, I thought, at 
the time. I was intensely in earnest and probably too harsh in my 
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criticism of the neglect of the children and their training by the 
State. People were not ready for it. I got the impression that 
noble, old President Battle thought I was too radical or at least 
too extreme. So my ‘lectures’ fell flat. They were not entertain- 
ing, but too factual and visionary—both views of them seemed to 
be held, opposite as they seem.” 

But Dr. Dabney was not radical. Nor was he extreme. His 
lecture in Chapel Hill, fifty-nine years ago, on agricultural and in- 
dustrial education in Germany, contained vital educational ideas. 

“Few of us,” comments a close associate of Dr. Dabney during 
his pioneer work in North Carolina, “realize that Charles W. Dab- 
ney was then casting upon the waters the bread of industrial edu- 
cation which is now returning to us after many days.” 
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VERYONE is a potential artist. Are we not interested in our 
Kk, clothes, in our homes, in our schools, in our neighborhoods 
or communities? In dealing with our clothes, our homes or our 
cities we have the same problem as the artist; the only difference 
is the medium with which we work. 

In making a picture an artist uses lines, values, colors, volumes 
and textures. Are these what we use in planning a dress? In a 
room, do not the lines of the furniture, the values in rugs, the color 
in walls and curtains, the texture of the upholstery all make pos- 
sible relationships for an attractive room? 

We all know when a room or a dress pleases us, but do we know 
why? Do we furnish a room or make a dress by trial and error, 
or is there a reason for choosing and planning in a certain way? 

When we hear a modern artist talk, we might imagine we are 
listening to an efficiency expert. He speaks of functionalism and 
says the design must function. What do we mean by a design hav- 
ing to function, what do we mean by functionalism in a picture? 
It is easy to see how a piece of machinery is made to function; the 
design for an automobile, for instance, is for service and comfort. 
A picture is made to function when, as a work of art, it is suitable 
to its surroundings, when each part is related to other parts and 
to the whole, and when the onlooker’s eye is controlled within the 
canvas. A dress functions when it is suitable to the occasion, when 
it and its accessories are pleasing to the eye as an ensemble, and 
when it shows off one’s personality rather than overshadows it. 

Can we not say, too, that our homes or certain rooms please us 
when they are suitable to the activities carried on within their 
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walls? There must be a relationship of objects used in a room. 
This does not necessarily mean that all the furniture should be of 
one period, but there should be a relationship of color, line, value. 
Our design functions in a room when the onlooker is influenced by 
the effect created, for he responds to the feeling aroused through 
design and color. It may give him a lively feeling or one of quiet 
and peace. 

The tendency more and more is not to think of art as orna- 
mentation and furbeloes added. A knowledge of art is a knowledge 
of the real fundamentals of the spirit of an attractive room; a well- 
designed dress is one that is functional as well as pleasing. These 
same fundamental principles are the foundation of all art of all 
time. 

Therefore, we are able to understand why in this day of prac- 
tical things, in this day of efficiency, we are turning to art as one 
of the most important subjects to be taught in school. It is because 
as consumers we are artists. We have to make a choice, we have 
to select. Are we able to save ourselves money by knowing the 
marks of a well-designed article and not just think it is well de- 
signed because the price is high? 





A Science Teacher and the Summer Workshop 


A science teacher had been thinking for some years of a more 
functional organization of his courses, but he never got around to 
putting it into effect. He finally got it outlined in a workshop, 
presented it to his group for criticism, and had it torn to shreds. 
There was not time enough left for him to reassemble the frag- 
ments, so he went home feeling that when he came, he had some- 
thing, but now he had nothing. It took him until about Christmas 
before he began to notice that his classes were going better than 
they had ever gone before. His pupils seemed to be organizing his 
course in the functional way that he had groped for, but had never 
been able to get down on paper. He thought it over and decided 
that he had been applying, more or less unconsciously, ideas picked 
up in the workshop, and they were working. He returned to three 
more workshops—to the last two as head of the science department 
of his school. He says that one of the greatest values of workshops, 
in his opinion, is “the opportunity to be challenged by one’s peers.” 

—Heaton, Camp, and Diederich, in Professional Education for 
Experienced Teachers, University of Chicago Press, 1940. 
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HIS PAPER is based upon what I consider to be the most 
nearly sound statement of the aims of commercial education. 
Upon tracing, in the available literature, the development of what 
we refer to as “training for business,’ “business education,” or 
“commercial education,” in this country from the early English 
grammar schools, down to the present time, through private 
instruction, in evening schools, in opportunity schools, in the Acad- 
emies, in private business schools, in high schools, in colleges, 
junior colleges and universities, it seems that the most nearly 
sound and workable summation of such training applicable to all 
levels is this: “Commercial education” is that part of the whole 
educative process which, while contributing to the general aims 
of education, has as its primary objectives the preparation of all 
people on all levels for successful initial or ultimate employment 
or participation in business activities; to build a background of 
general information and understanding that will contribute to 
a greater possibility of success and advancement, such as an under- 
standing of business, its organization, management, and functions, 
occupational intelligence, economic intelligence, desirable person- 
ality traits and attitudes, and desirable work habits; to give guid- 
ance and in-service training for the improvement and up-grading 
of people on the job for advancement or for doing the work better. 
It is pertinent for our purposes here to consider the implications 

of this point of view in the light of commercial education in the 
secondary school program. I fail to find a more clear-cut statement 
of the function of commercial education in the secondary school 
than that of Professor Nichols of Harvard in which he says, “Com- 
mercial education in the secondary school is that part of business 
education which is appropriate for boys and girls between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty, which has for its primary purposes the 
preparation of boys and girls for socially useful and personally 
satisfactory living, and more particularly (to prepare the same boys 
and girls) for entrance into commercial employment (as employee 
or employer, immediately or ultimately) with reasonable prospect of 
succeeding in their work by reason of the possession of (a) social 
intelligence and right social attitudes; (b) an initial occupational 
skill; (c) a reasonable amount of occupational intelligence; (d) 
a fund of usable general knowledge of sound principles of busi- 
ness; (e) a proper attitude toward a life work; (f) high ethical 
standards in accordance with which their business careers are to 
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be developed; and (g) supporting general education of varying 
but substantial amounts.” 

It appears at the present time that most of the high school 
commercial departments follow the primary function as set out 
in Professor Nichol’s definition. I have no reason to take issue 
with such an accepted philosophy. I think it is sound that the 
chief cause for being of the commercial departments is the aim of 
training for business. It seems to me that when the commercial 
departments cease to have as their chief aim “training for business,” 
then they will cease to exist as such. I would not overlook, how- 
ever, for an instant the perhaps often obscured fact that the com- 
mercial teacher otherwise at every opportunity contributes to the 
whole program of education—wherever the major aims are not 
vitiated. 

It might be well to state here that it seems that the commercial 
teacher has a dual responsibility. She has the responsibility of 
contributing the most possible to the vocational interests of those 
pupils who may be described as taking the commercial course. 
She also has the responsibility of making available to as many 
pupils in the other departments as possible certain commercial 
subjects or parts or phases of commercial subjects which may be 
considered a significant part of any program of secondary ed- 
ucation—as controlled electives or required subjects. It seems that 
this dual responsibility should be recognized and reckoned with. 
That is, that even though some of the materials for instruction 
may be the same—not in all cases, the purposes, objectives, and 
time element involved make it an uneconomical and inefficient 
procedure to try to meet both responsibilities through the same 
classes for all. In the larger comprehensive high school this prob- 
lem can be met very satisfactorily, while in the small high school 
with perhaps only one commercial teacher the problem is more 
acute. Where the teaching personnel is inadequate for organization 
on a dual basis, it seems that, where “training for business” is 
attempted, it is well that this be the major responsibility. The 
comments in this paper are based upon such a philosophy. 


GUIDANCE 


The first suggestion for evaluation is raised in connection with 
this phrase taken from our definition: “with reasonable prospect of 
succeeding in their work.” I am referring to vocational guidance. 
The vocational guidance function of commercial teachers is real, 
and it begins the first day the teacher comes in contact with the 
pupil and does not end with graduation. 

The guidance function of commercial teachers seems to fall into 
three phases: First, that given as separate from formal classroom 
work—through the organized guidance program which exists in 
some schools—and speed the day when it will be a reality in all 
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the schools, with all teachers contributing through a system of 
integrated home-room activities. It is during this phase of guidance 
that the major field of interest is chosen. It is here that the com- 
mercial teacher may do much in selecting and directing pupils into 
or away from the commercial department. 

The second phase of guidance for the commercial teacher may 
be stated thus: Vocational guidance through the activities in the 
classroom of each commercial teacher in all the commercial sub- 
jects. This phase is wholely a responsibility of the commercial 
teacher. Through the early business courses, the teacher has a 
distinct opportunity to learn much about each student and through 
this means can help each pupil choose the branch of specialized 
training in the commercial field for which he may be best fitted. 

During the period of the program when the pupil is getting 
technical-skill training and related social-business training, the 
guidance opportunities are still real. They need information about 
the job, and related information; they need to know the require- 
ments and possibilities. Much guidance would go far in lessening 
the gap between the school and the job. 

The third phase starts when the pupil is about to graduate. 
It is the function here to secure job contacts and placement, and 
to follow the student on the job to know of success or probable 
cause of failure. Such a systematic follow-up of graduates will not 
only be a distinct service to the pupils, the community, and busi- 
ness, but will be of great value in keeping your whole program of 
business education abreast of the times. Evaluate what you are 
contributing to this responsibility—which is no small one. 

Let us now turn to the seven specific functions of commercial 
education in preparing our graduates for successful initial employ- 
ment. Sometimes commercial teachers are lax—failing to keep the 
training balanced in terms of all the functions. Are the subjects 
you are offering adequate to the attainment of your objectives? 
Also, are your procedures and points of emphasis the most effective 
at your disposal for attaining all your objectives—all seven to which 
I have referred? 


SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND DESIRABLE SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


Consider the first listed, first. Analyze your subject offerings. 
Is there adequate provision in the subject matter for social in- 
telligence and the development of desirable social attitudes? Is 
there a special course that you can offer which will insure social 
intelligence? I think the answer to both questions is NO, that 
this is developed not from the inherent value of the subject matter 
of the training, but through the conscious efforts of all the teachers 
in their daily contacts in class and out of class. 

Regardless of what subjects you may be teaching, every day 
presents the opportunity to contribute much to the attainment 
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of this objective. Let me emphasize that whatever the curricular 
offerings may be, there is ample opportunity to make real to each 
and every pupil the problem of desirable social attitudes. If 
commercial teachers are to contribute their share to well-rounded 
business training, this aspect cannot be neglected. 

Spasmodic emphasis, and enthusiastic splurges will accomplish 
little that is real and lasting. Social intelligence and right social 
attitudes will result only from drill, practice, habit. It is possible 
to organize each class into a laboratory for this objective. No 
society functions smoothly and efficiently without adequate organ- 
ization. No individual develops social intelligence without active 
and continuous participation in organized social groups. Some of 
our high-school students acquire social intelligence in spite of the 
lack of emphasis in school and perhaps more particularly in the 
class room. However, individuals in this group don’t just grow 
up. They happen to be the pupils who come from those homes 
whose parents are socially intelligent. No doubt, for this group, 
even, the classroom of that teacher who is constantly aware of the 
objective may go far toward further developing that very thing 
which business men emphatically state again and again is so often 
neglected. For the greater majority of our pupils who come from 
homes of lower social intelligence, this aspect of the classroom is 
of considerably more significance. 

The question which I am sure is in your mind is: How can 
I teach a thing so unobjective as social intelligence? There are 
many excellent social etiquette books on the market that may afford 
excellent suggestions. It is the little niceties and courtesies which 
are so conspicuous by their absence. There is only one means by 
which a pupil will acquire the sociai polish—and that is through 
habit. If all the social courtesies can be developed into habit, and 
can be made a part of the pupil's personality, the problem of 
classroom control and discipline relegates itself into virtual in- 
significance. I have heard repeated over and over “that you can 
get a pupil to do what you want him to do if you go about it 
in the right way.” I have no reason to doubt it. I believe this 
applies to the rules of desirable social etiquette and attitudes. It 
is the teacher’s duty to see that they know the rules and then to 
see that they become the order of each and every class. Practice, 
drill, and habit based on the social rules will make the classroom 
an entirely different society and at the same time will give the 
student that which business men so often repeat is neglected. 


INITIAL OCCUPATIONAL SKILL 


The second function is the development of an initial occupa- 
tional skill. The evaluation of your curricula in this respect is 
of the utmost importance. If, perhaps, on the average, 60 to 75% 
of commercial teacher time is devoted to skill development, looking 
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toward an initial occupational skill, it is of utmost importance 
that we have some degree of assurance that those skills which are 
being developed prepare the pupils for those jobs which are most 
in demand in the school service area. We cannot, even with the 
broadest stretch of the imagination, defend the work of our depart- 
ments as a balanced part of a balanced program of education 
without evaluating the specialized training that is being given in 
terms of the needs. Such an evaluation is not beyond the range 
of the average teacher. 

Two problems present themselves: First, an employment-op- 
portunity survey to determine the kinds and number of business 
positions in the school service area that are commonly filled by 
youths of high-school age; second, a follow-up study of the gradu- 
ates of the high school to ascertain the kinds of business positions 
that they enter and to which they are promoted. 

Too often the department is or is not functioning in this re- 
spect merely by chance—that is, very little is known about the job 
opportunities or what happens to the graduates. This is distinctly 
the task of the commercial teacher, and is basic to effective special- 
ized skill training. 

1 am not surmising for an instant that we are all research 
analysts. That might be desirable, but it is far from necessary. 
There is much that we can do in this respect without the back- 
ground of technical research training. An application of keen 
observation, good common sense, ability to organize, tabulate, and 
analyze, an acquaintanceship with the community and its problems, 
coupled with a simple but organized follow-up program will reveal 
much. Evaluate your specialized subject offerings in this respect. 
What have you done? What are you doing? 

There are many teachers, though a decreasing number, who 
cling to the idea that the ability to type at 65 words a minute or 
the ability to prepare a storybook balance sheet is a salable com- 
mercial skill. The truth of the matter is that the development of 
the individual skills is only the groundwork for the preparation 
for successful initial employment. The real training for successful 
employment consists of combining the individual skills into the 
composite skills of which the job consists. In the majority of cases, 
the maladjustments of beginning employees in so far as skills are 
concerned is due not to the lack of individual skills but to the 
inability of the employee to combine what individual skills he 
possesses into the composite skills necessary to execute the complex 
tasks that any job presents. 

Unless this composite skill is attained by the student before we 
send him out to take his first job, unsatisfactory service and dis- 
contentment is sure to be the result. Most of the students whom 
we recommend for a particular job, can by the time they graduate, 
perform somewhat satisfactorily a segregated skill. If you haven't 
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already, but will, follow your students into their initial job, you 
will, no doubt, admit that too often they cannot integrate the in- 
dividual skills into the composite skills required on the job. Per- 
haps some of the inability is due to lack of maturity. But that is 
no sound defense if we are to expect business men to employ and 
continue to employ our commercial graduates. 

Given two years of training in typewriting, perhaps a high- 
school graduate can type as fast as a college graduate with the same 
amount of training. The same is, no doubt, true of ability to 
write shorthand. If both have the same amount of experience, 
Mr. Business Man who has the choice of employing one or the 
other will take the college girl. Why? Because the college girl can 
put the individual skills together into the composite skills more 
efficiently, can turn out the finished job more efficiently. 

We cannot by a magic wand make our high-school students 
older, but I do think there is much we can do in the training 
period to eliminate this deficiency of ability to handle the problems 
involving composite skills, which most commercial jobs require. 
Definite and purposeful planning by the teacher with the end in 
view may do much. Evaluate your procedures in this respect— 
What are you doing to insure at least minimum efficiency for 
beginning employees? It seems that you might do well to recognize 
that there are three distinct stages in developing skills to the 
point of vocational efficiency. Some teachers never progress beyond 
the first; others proceed through the second to a limited extent; 
still a much smaller number follow through the third. 

The three steps to which I am referring are: First, that period 
devoted to the development of the elementary skills—ability to 
manipulate the typewriter and to type at a moderate rate of speed 
and skill; the ability to write shorthand; the ability to record 
segregated business transactions. All very necessary, indeed. This 
is the only preliminary to the real task—vocational efficiency. Too 
many teachers never progress beyond this, yet insist that their 
graduates are ready for initial jobs. 

This in itself would not be too bad. The difficulty is that too 
much time, in too many cases, is spent on this elementary aspect 
of the training with the pupils being led to think they are ready 
for a job. If the time is taken and vocational efficiency is the 
objective, then provision should be made to follow through the 
next two phases of the training. Perhaps the day may come when 
the small high school, particularly, will stop with the background 
vocational training and the elementary skill development and 
leave the advanced training for vocational efficiency for some type 
of advanced training beyond the high school. Yet, until that day 
comes, and where vocational efficiency is the objective, the teacher 
should take cognizance of the final two steps referred to above. 
The first involves bringing the job into the classroom. It 
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involves practice in the application of elementary skills into a 
composite job—real jobs—through project and job-sheet work in 
the classroom as a laboratory—doing secretarial work for teachers, 
setting up written reports for different people, doing work for 
people down town, for clubs, churches and other organizations— 
under the supervision of the teacher. The way in which the work 
is organized and administered will accomplish or defeat the desir- 
able outcomes. It can be made a very valuable part of the training, 
and it has been done very satisfactorily. It might be added that 
such a procedure involves a first-hand knowledge by the teacher 
of the jobs to be done, of the community, and of the people in 
the community. This is within the reach of all commercial teachers, 
and should be made much of. It is a necessary link in reaching 
business standards, vocational efficiency—it will go far toward 
bridging the gap. This does not mean the elimination of a certain 
amount of drill or a certain amount of common activities. 

The third step takes the classroom into the community. In- 
dustrial or vocational people make much more of this phase than 
do commercial teachers. Perhaps, there is no particular reason— 
the problems involved are similar, maybe a few more difficulties 
in connection with commercial work. I am referring to some type 
of cooperative program whereby the pupil may contact the actual 
job, get some occupational experience, and bridge the gap between 
the school and the job. It is contended by the majority of authori- 
ties in vocational education that no worth-while piece of training 
for occupational life can be done without bringing the pupil into 
contact with the actual job. Don’t you place commercial work 
in this category? Most of the programs are set up on that basis. I 
see a close relationship and I, for one, think, in this respect at 
least, that we can learn much and gain much from the vocational 
education leaders. 

There are many things which I might say about occupational 
experience or cooperative training, but I'll pass along with this 
statement: There are many suggested programs of cooperative 
training discussed in one of the recent issues of the National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly—one that would fit almost any situation. 
Study the situation carefully. Adapt one of these programs to 
commercial education in your school. It should not be something 
extra—it should be a vital part of the training. 


OCCUPATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 
The third function is develop “a reasonable amount of occupa- 
tional intelligence.” To what extent are your subject offerings 
designed to serve this end? It would be very difficult, indeed to 
set up a formal course for this purpose. What is occupational 
intelligence? It might be stated in these words: An understanding 
of the job. It involves knowledge of the interrelations of the 
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different activities connected with a job, the interrelation of one 
job to another. It involves knowledge and information concerning 
such matters as: Wages for beginners, kinds of work expected 
of beginners, quality of work expected, uniformity of the day’s 
work, kinds of work expected in each job, office equipment, physical 
requirements of a job, competitive situation in the field for which 
training is being given, office hours, promotional lines, study 
materials that may help one on the job, vocabulary used in initial 
positions, probable attitude of employers toward use of materials, 
dress, etc., waste, causes of waste, and on and on. It is estimated 
that perhaps as many people fail on their initial job because of 
the lack of this thing called occupational intelligence as because of 
lack of composite mechanical skills. 

In evaluating curricular offerings in this respect I am of this 
opinion: Regardless of the job for which you are training, the 
matter of developing “occupational intelligence” should be in- 
herent in the training, not in the subject matter. No special subject 
offering has yet been designed to cover this aspect of the training. 
It seems to depend upon methods, devices, and procedures for 
teaching rather than upon a special curricular offering. That, 
however, does not lessen its significance. 

Is there any method by which you may, in addition to all your 
other obligations, be assured of some success in achieving this 
outcome? I think, with careful organization, the answer is “Yes,” 
and without taking an appreciable amount of class time. It can 
be done through what may be called a contract plan of outside 
activities. With very little effort you can accumulate an inex- 
haustible list of such contract titles for outside activities. You can 
prepare a form in which you give the necessary details and sugges- 
tions as to how to proceed and what to do. Through careful guid- 
ance and a knowledge of the pupils you can help them select such 
contracts as they may be able to do, beginning with the more simple 
and proceeding to the more complex. 

Not only do they have the opportunity to gather important 
information and knowledges, but there is an excellent opportunity 
to develop an active and intelligent interest in the business and 
community life which is all around them, there is an excellent 
opportunity to develop in the pupils a power of observation and 
a simple but fundamental technique of investigation, there is an 
excellent opportunity to develop the ability to meet people in 
responsible positions and to talk with them, etc. 

Each pupil should summarize the information he gathers, along 
with his experiences, in a written report. Each report may be 
placed on a reference shelf available for all the other pupils to 
read and study. You may be assured that they read the reports of 
each pupil—providing, of course that the report contains worth- 
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while information—by covering the reports in tests. Some of the 
reports may be given and reviewed as a part of the class procedure. 

Whether or not this fertile field of training is revealed to the 
pupils depends upon the teacher. The opportunity is there. Can 
you afford to neglect it when it is unquestionably a vital part of 
the training you are purporting to give? 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE OF SOUND PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS 


The fourth function of the commercial department as set fourth 
in our definition is the development of “‘a fund of usable general 
knowledge of sound principles of business.” No boy or girl should, 
after four years of high-school training toward a job, go out into 
that job without some understanding of how a business organiza- 
tion is set up and without some fundamental concepts regarding 
sound principles of business. What provision are you making 
toward the realization of this all-important function? Is it real 
or is it in name only? 

The vehicle through which this objective may be attained is 
the so-called social-business subjects. I am referring to the implica- 
tion of such subjects as part of a program of “training for busi- 
ness.” I am not unaware of the values of certain aspects of such 
subjects as a part of the general all-round training of any and all 
students. 

There are very few schools which do not offer one or more of 
the social-business subjects. Too often the social-business subjects 
appear in the curriculum because it seems to be the thing to do. 
Too often the objectives, purposes, and place of social-business 
subjects are considered too lightly, or not considered at all. Too 
often a feeble effort is made to justify such subjects primarily on 
the basis of the widely heralded comsumer values. If several such 
subjects are offered, too often there is wasteful overlapping. 

I for one still believe that subjects perhaps as Economic Geog- 
raphy, Business Organization and Management, Business Law, 
and Business Economics can and should be justified on the basis 
of their contribution to a general background understanding of 
business and business principles as a vital part of “training for 
business.” Such consumer values, such personal-use values as may 
be taught from such subjects should not be overlooked in so far 
as such is compatible with the major objective. 

But these subjects as separate courses will not insure that we 
will emerge with just what is inferred from the statement of the 
objectives. Such subject matter must be integrated with the com- 
munity and business life; otherwise, the content loses its pertinence 
and resolves itself into purely academic theoretical subject matter. 
We must evaluate our methods and procedures in this connection. 
The principles of business which we can justify in our social-busi- 
ness classes have practical implications. We must so design our 
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class work and procedures that the principles and problems will 
become a reality to the pupils. The teacher through personal con- 
tact with service clubs, organizations of all kinds, and with business 
and businessmen can lay the foundation for a close and vital co- 
operation. The pupils should go to these people outside of the 
realm of the schoolroom and find out firsthand how the principles 
studied in class function in business and the community. They 
must become real—alive. There are very few bard-boiled people 
in business or in the community who will not take a little time 
for an interested pupil if the plan is known. 


PROPER ATTITUDES TOWARD A LIFE WorkK 


The fifth function of training for buisness is to develop “a 
proper attitude toward a life work.” In evaluating the curricular 
offerings in this respect, again we find that it is not so much a 
matter of subject matter as it is the points of emphasis and class- 
room procedures and methods. It is a significant objective of any 
and all of the commercial offerings—and perhaps of all the other 
subjects. It should be very definitely a distinct objective of the 
specialized skill-training subjects. It is perhaps as unobjective as 
character development. It is none the less significant. It cannot 
be taught in any one subject, in any one semester. The success 
or failure to develop desirable attitudes depends entirely and 
completely upon the teacher. What are you doing about it? Let 
me repeat that it is of sufficient importance to demand a conscious 
and continuous effort on the part of the teacher. 

Is there any procedure which a teacher can follow which will 
insure, to some degree at least, success in this aspect of training? 
Again it is the responsibility of the teacher to make the pupils 
conscious of the results of good and bad attitudes and to set the 
stage for the development of the desirable ones. Attitudes are the 
reactions of pupils to given situations, the more nearly real, the 
better. It seems that there is a plan whereby the teacher can be 
assured of desirable outcomes in this respect. Let me refer again 
to what I described as the contract plan of developing occupational 
intelligence. During the process of the pupil's investigation con- 
cerning the many items of occupational information, one of the 
objectives should be that the pupil find out what many desirable 
attitudes on the part of people in business are, and, at the same 
time, be motivated and encouraged to practice them in their daily 
routine. Such might refer to attitudes on the part of employees 
and employers concerning over-time, helping co-workers, promo- 
tion, failure, competition, working hours, telephoning on company 
time, proper or improper dress, supervision, training on the job, use 
of material and supplies, criticism, leisure time, store policies and 
principles, discharge of co-workers, customers, and the hundreds 
of other situations that are confronted by persons in business life. 
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If the pupil is constantly reminded to observe and report on the 
results of good and bad attitudes of people actually on the job, 
this should be a strong incentive for the pupil to cultivate desir- 
able attitudes. Merely mentioning the importance of desirable 
attitudes will avail nothing. Careful check on the attitudes of the 
pupils in class should be a vital part of the procedure. You who 
are teaching are able to recognize good and bad attitudes. See to 
it day after day in every class that the pupils practice desirable 
habits of reacting to situations. The development of attitudes 
must be positive—not negative. It cannot be forced—it must be 
motivated. No end of patience is required on the part of the 
teacher. 

HiGH ETrHiIcAL STANDARDS 


What subjects may you include in the curriculum which will 
insure you that the sixth function of commercial education, namely, 
to develop “high ethical standards in accordance with which their 
business careers are to be developed,” will be attained to a satis- 
factory degree? It seems that we have here a problem of finding 
out just what the inevitable problems and situations are which may 
have an ethical and an unethical implication. Most of our social- 
business subjects contain some subject matter relating to ethical 
standards. Not one single subject could be justified on this basis 
alone. Perhaps it would be difficult to organize such a subject 
which would be effective. Like many others of the qualities of an 
efficient employee, such a desirable outcome must be the result of 
continual and continuous reactions to situations that must be met. 
Truly enough we might insert a one-semester course built around 
such problems but I am afraid that such a formal course would 
remove it too far afield from life, from reality. But we are not 
to ignore the problem. Again the teacher of every business subject 
is brought to task. Such a real and vital part of the training 
cannot honestly be ignored. 

Ethical standards of business must become the ethical standards 
of the classroom. Only in this way can we develop high ethical 
standards of business. A day, or two days, or parts of several days 
should be concerned with the setting up of a code of ethics for 
the class, based upon codes of ethics in business. To this extent 
any and every class can be set up on a business basis. After an 
original code of ethics has been set up at the beginning of a 
semester when the class is being organized, with the help and 
suggestions of all the pupils, provision may be made whereby 
additions may be made as irregularities arise. After the code is 
drawn up, provision should be made for its strict enforcement, 
with adequate provision for penalties for evasion of the standards. 
By this process, you may be assured of practice in carrying on their 
activities in class according to desirable standards. This is closely 
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“Spring Tonic for a High School Senior.” Jarrus J. DetsENRoTH. The Clearing 
House, 15: 131-3. November, 1940. 


High school teachers and administrators have often wondered how high 
school seniors could be given a view of the realities of life before they go out, 
diplomas in hand. This author offers ten “doses” of life reality, ranging from 
recommended experience with relief headquarters as an antidote for “W.P.A., 
Here We Come!” to a remedy for disbelief in personal religion. Something to 
think about here! 


“Intelligence Tests in Educational and Vocational Guidance.” LAURENCE W. 
Ross. The School Review, 48:667-71. November, 1940. 


If you desire a brief, fair, workable statement of the uses to which intelli- 
gence tests may be put in these areas, then you will wish to read this article. 
The discussion covers: (1) the prediction of success in particular courses and 
curriculums; (2) retention of pupils in high school; (3) guidance in college 
entrance; (4) mental-ability requirements for particular vocations; and (5) 
stimulating maximum achievement. 


“Democratic Education: Suggestions for Education and National Defense.” By 
the Board of Directors of the Progressive Education Association and Frederick 
L. Redefer, Executive Secretary. Progressive Education, 17:452-79. Novem- 
ber, 1940. 
This program for study and discussion comprises nine areas: 
First Area: America and the People of America 
Second Area: Resources and How We Use Them 
Third Area: Democracy is on the March 
Fourth Area: We Have a Part To Play 
Fifth Area: The Values of the Democratic Way 
Sixth Area: The Dignity of the Individual 
Seventh Area: World Citizens Needed 
Eighth Area: Sound Bodies and Mentally Healthy Lives 
Ninth Area: The Problems Democracy Faces 
It is intended as a start for the consideration and the creation of programs of 
action. Stimulative in form, broad in scope, clear in presentation, it should go 
a long way toward accomplishing its purposes. 


“What Is the Consumer Movement?” Henry Harap. Frontiers of Democracy, 
7:48-50. November 15, 1940. 


/ 


The consumer movement is comparatively new in education. The author 
states that it “. . . has never been consolidated into a unified organization or 
program” and that up to this time its greatest appeal “. .. has been to the 
technical, professional and educational groups.” He presents the primary ob- 
jectives of the movement, discusses testing and rating agencies, and publications. 


“Occupational Adjustment and the School.” Epwarp Lanpy, Director, the 
Occupational Adjustment Study. The Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 24:1-154. November, 1940. Bulletin No. 93. 


This is another in the current series of significant studies fostered and 
published by the Department. In this time of urgent demand for trained 
workers, it is especially pertinent. The study is concerned primarily with youth 
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and its problems; in comparison with other survey studies of youth, it attempted 
to discover practices and techniques which could be introduced “. . . to make 
more effective the occupational adjustment of pupils whose formal education 
will cease at graduation, if not before.” Its greatest contribution probably lies 
in its comparatively simple “survey-plan” for schools to use in discovering to 
what extent their pupils, who do not continue formal schooling, make satis- 
factory occupational adjustments. 914 youths who had left school were studied, 
from six schools and communities of different types in New Jersey and Con- 
necticut. Youth and Employer Interview Blanks, blanks for community and 
youth-serving agencies, and area judgment sheets were used and are found in 
the appendices. Significant differences appear as between boys and girls, indi- 
cating that sex is an important factor in occupational adjustment. This is one 
of the first of the youth studies which attempts to “do something about” the 
conditions, problems, and situation of American youth. 


“School Buses, Drivers, ‘Trips, and Loads.” Harotp H. Punke. The School 
Review, 48:672-84. November, 1940. 


One of the persistent problems of school boards, administrators, and teachers 
is pupil transportation. All too little study and investigation have been given 
to this large area in the last fifteen years, while this “Topsy” has “just growed.” 
One should consider that now more than one state transports over 100,000 
pupils each day; and pupil transportation increases rapidly in proportion to 
the rapid trend in school consolidation in the nation. This report is based on 
251 schools in eighteen states. The number of buses used, the enrollments of 
the schools involved, the number of pupils transported, and the grade level 
of those transported are supplemented with figures concerning the number of 
trips made by each bus, the length of trip, bus ownership and heating, and the 
age of drivers. What are the educational possibilities and implications of the 
transportation situation? What should be the training and qualifications of 
bus drivers? 


“Public Relations in High Schools.” Joun W. Bett. The American School 
Board Journal, 101, No. 5:29-30; 91. November, 1940. 


Public relations on a big scale! The plan in operation in a big metropolitan 
area, Chicago, can give concrete ideas to others interested in this problem. 
A rather complete check-list in use is presented, and sample activities in regard 
to vocational guidance programs and community resources for this type of 
thing are described. Other aspects include field trip possibilities, relations with 
the public library, community recreational programs, relations with social agen- 
cies and community councils, cooperation with the Illinois State Employment 
Service, and the participation of teachers in various public and community 
organizations. 


“The Future of Teacher Education in America.” Kart W. BiceLow. School 
and Society, 52:441-6. November 9g, 1940. 


Is teacher education a social enterprise? Here the director of the American 
Council on Education’s Commission on Teacher Education sets forth aspects 
of teacher training which he thinks will have to be emphasized more in the 
future. What attention will have to be devoted to (1) social understanding? 
(2) understanding of child development? (3) carefully-planned provision of 
significant, first-hand experience? (4) integration of experience with “book- 
study” and classroom activities? (5) planning and carrying out of his own 
education by the student under expert guidance? (6) emphasis upon emotional 
growth? (7) provision for creative expression? Do new departures and emphasis 
presage the passing of the “learned disciplines’? 
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Book Reviews 


Professional Education for Experienced Teachers. The program of the summer 
workshop. Prepared by KENNETH L. HEATON, WILLIAM C. CAMP, and PAUL 

B. DiepericH. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. x + 142. 

Price $1.25. 

This book serves as a record of the “workshop movement” and gives to its 
reader an enlightened viewpoint on the whole idea of teacher education, which 
might well change the thinking of many college teachers of education as well 
as of the many teachers who trudge unwillingly to summer sessions throughout 
the country to attend “courses.” 

The workshop movement had its start in connection with the Eight Year 
Study of the Progressive Education Association, when in 1936 it was suggested 
that part of the summer might be spent in working with teachers from the 
participating thirty schools. Some thirty-five teachers came together at Ohio 
State University for the first workshop. Subsequent workshops followed at 
Sarah Lawrence College in Bronxville. One hundred and twenty-six teachers 
from a wide range of subject fields came to the second workshop. Since that 
time its scope has been broadened to include colleges and universities from the 
east to the west coasts. 

Who goes to the workshop and what does the participant do when he gets 
there? are some of the questions brought out in this little volume. Most of 
the participants who have attended have come with some definite problem of 
their own to work out; others have come and have been interested in a general 
problem presented. The procedures practiced have come about through indi- 
vidual advisors’ conferences, major work groups, or request groups in some 
particular field. The emphasis is laid upon work by the individual, not upon 
a series of talks, which in turn become voluminous “notes” to be given out the 
following fall in faculty meetings throughout the country. 

We have become very conscious of democracy in recent months, but we see 
very little of it practiced in the classrooms. In the workshops teachers are 
always amazed at the facility with which democracy functions, and when they 
return to their own classes in the fall they find a new approach or technique 
has been acquired. The workshops are truly democratic, and those who have 
attended go away with a sincere appreciation of what it means to function 
in a democratic state. 

“Are the workshops all work and no play?” some may ask. No, indeed, 
for the committee on “the better life,’ as it was called this past summer at 
Teachers College workshop, arranged for interesting trips in the community, 
some to see the city at work, new housing projects, airports, the resources of 
the community, some to see the community at play, theaters, music, amuse 
ment parks, etc. 

Still another side of these workshops is the chance to use different media, 
Many teachers have never had the time to work in clay, or to paint, or to do 
any of the creative arts. The workshop offers chances to do that within the 
day’s work. Teachers have carried away with them from the summer's expe- 
rience the satisfaction of living, creating and working with others in the field 
of the arts. 

On the effectiveness of the workshops, the authors give us five major head- 
ings which attending teachers checked most often as outcomes: 

1. Education based on pupil’s present needs and interests 
2. The practice of democracy in the school 

3. A new approach to evaluation 

j. New media of learning 

5. Personal and professional adjustment. 
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The program of the summer workshop has some real implications in the 
field of teacher training and this book should have a wide appeal to those 
concerned with education generally. 

Guilford College. T. Ross FInx. 


Cues for You. Mitprep Graves Ryan. D. Appleton-Century Co. $1.50. 


Cues for You is a book to help adolescents help themselves. It is written 
from both the student's and the teacher’s viewpoint, a technique which keeps 
it from being preachy, but which does present practical solutions to the many 
problems the teen-age encounters. 

The book handles the subjects of petting, drinking, and smoking as ob- 
jectively as it does personality improvement, appearance, and etiquette. It 
helps the unpopular individual diagnose his trouble and thus begin to rectify 
his mistakes. It is not limited to discussions of charm for girls, but provides 
hints for good looks and grooming for boys as well, which is unusual in books 
of this type. It treats the subject of family consideration, which should please 
parents, and student courtesy, which will appeal to teachers. 

Problems in young living, such as behavior in public, conversation, dating 
and even drinking are all discussed sensibly. The fact that the book speaks to 
adolescents in their own language about their own problems, makes it a con- 
tribution: none of the difficult topics are frowned on—rather the facts of both 
sides of the question are submitted, with a quiet inference that respect is 
assumed for wise judgment on the part of the individual. This being excellent 
adolescent psychology, the book should help the young readers to do more 
intelligently the things they are going to do anyway. 

MARGARET LEE MAASKE. 


Effective Business Correspondence (Second Edition). Ropert RAY AURNER. 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Company, 1939. Pp. 629. $1.68. 


The sound and practical plan and structure of the first edition, which were 
aimed to stimulate interest, are retained in the second edition and have been 
enhanced by a new approach based upon fresh and vitally important subject 
matter and illustrations. The discussions, developed in an interesting and im- 
pressive style, stress every type of business letter, fundamental principles of 
creating effective letters, business reports, and outlines, ethics, and tools for 
effective writing (grammar). Both the personal and business values of business 
letter writing are emphasized throughout. The twelve major units are divided 
into smaller sections at the end of which are listed a number of interesting 
and practical problems which adequately provide for application of the prin- 
ciples. Vance T. LITTLEJOHN. 
Training for the Modern Office. Epwin M. Rosinson. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, 1939. Pp. xvi + 543. $1.98. 

This textbook, written by a man who has trained and hired hundreds of 
office workers, is designed to acquaint the student with what is done in a 
business office, why it is done, and how it is done. 

After introducing the organization of a business and the part that an 
office plays in it, the author devotes a chapter to each of the important 
departments in an office. In these chapters he discusses the function, the organi- 
zation, the personnel, and the mechanical equipment of each department and 
explains its relation to all other departments. He then follows this discussion 
by a list of standards, topics for special reports, references, and problems. 

This book should be of great value to any student who wishes a general 
survey of the field of office work. It should also be valuable to any teacher 
who wishes a good reference book on the requirements which his pupils will 


i *r to enter a business office. 
need in order to enter a nes ce ATHLEIN BENTON. 





